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FROM : S/AH - Chester L. Cooper 


I n the aftermath of the Wilson-Kosygin talks, 
the post-Tet resumption of bombing, and the 
subsequent intensification of military actions 

the Nortn j it is worthwhile to examine our 
current negotiating and diplomatic postures and to 
explore some possible lines of approach for the 
months ahead. This paper examines the concept of 
"de-escalation" and puts forward a new variant on our 
current offers j takes note or our stock of diplomatic 
wares and suggests some further work in this area; 
and assesses the pros and cons of pressing for 
negotiations in the immediate future. The bare-bones 
conclusions are presented in the next two pages; a 
bare-bones discussion follows. Back-up material in 
greater detail can be made available. 
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I CONCLUSIONS 


A. ON DE-ESCALATION 

1. It is urgent that we reopen a direct channel 

to Hanoi as soon as possible if only to be able to transmit 
and receive clear "signals". (A discussion of "signal” 
problems is on page II-3 ) 

2. Our present' offers re de-escalation and, in 
particular, our offers of December 24 and February 10 
should be resubmitted to the DRV if only to record the fact 
that they are still valid. 

3. But we should be aware that our standing 
.of .essence amount to a trade-off of less 
destruction in the Norcn' for the increased certainty of 
Communist military dereat in the' .South. This is advantageous, 
and perhaps even essential, from our poxht* .of view; but we 
should be neither, surprised nor angry that Hanoi dans been 
unwilling or unable to accept it. 

4. A new variant on de-escalation: the DRV and 

U.S./GVN forces move out of the DMZ to a line equi-distant 
from the DMZ borders (a distance .'to be determined after 
study by DOD) ; the ICC to be given freedom of movement and 
increased mobility to verify and supervise this mutual 
withdrawal; bombing to stop over North Vietnam but to 
continue over infiltration routes in Laos; U.S.-DRV talks 
to start as soon as withdrawal is verified (for further 
details see page II- 5 ). 

B. ON DIPLOMACY AND POLITICAL ACTION 

1. The GVN, under encouragement, and, indeed, 
pressure from us, should take steps to insure a free 
election, move up the date of the national elections (June 
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instead of August or September), and take meaningful and 

vigorous steps to bring the NLF into the political life of 
Vietnam. 

2. In Wasnington, steps should be taken on an . '-ti 
urgent basis to improve our ability to verify infiltration. 
In addition, studies should be undertaken to explore the 
enforcement provisions and political implications of a 
ceasefire. (See page II - 7 for details) 

3. A new political initiative with fespect to 
negotiations should be carefully considered. In essence, 
this^ would exchange a bombing cessation for talks but only 
on the basis of several important prior provisos (for 
details see page II- 9 ). 

C . ON TIMING OF NEGOTIATION INITIAT IVE S 

A good case can be put for delaying further 
negotiation initiatives until atcer the national elections 
in Vietnam, - but the advantages of pressing jft\rward at this 
time, on balance, out-weigh the advantages of waiting-, a 
decisive factor is the likelihood that, if we wait until 
autumn, Hanoi would then stall for yet an additional many 
months in an effort to inject the Vietnam war into our own 
election campaign. In short, unless we can g£t moving on 
negotiations well before next. November, we may have to wait 
another year. (The argument pro and con is on page 11-10) 
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II DISCUSSION 


DE-ESCALATION 


1. Some Philosophical Husings 

("Optional Reading") 

When future historians sum up what we achieved 
from the Vietnam war, one element that should not be over- 
looked is the enrichment of our vocabulary. "Escalation 
was a cold war baby.; "de-escalation" was born during the 
Vietnam war. Even the experts have trouble in agreeing on 
what is meant by "escalation", and a non-expart must ap- 
proach the term "de-escalation" with humility 0 But 
"de-escalation" is not only now part of the vocabulary 
of polemics , it is also enshrined in the lexicon of policy . 
Thus, at the risk of being pedantic, we should examine 
what we mean by relation" before exploring certain 

"de-escalatory actions". 

" Unilateral de-escalation" is explicitly 0J L 
implicitly behind the recommendations of critics of uUI • 
Vietnam policy and we need not address it here. What con- 
cerns us is " mutual de-escalation" — no less a philological 
obscenity, but a more attractive policy proposition. Reduced 
to basic English, we mean (or I think we mean) an undertaking 
in which both sides tacitly agree. to do something explicit 
in the way of reducing milita.rv action with the intention 
(or at least the hope) that certain political consequences 
will ensue. 

It is one thing to define de-escalation; it is another 
to set in train. Have there been any instances where "mutual 
de-escalation" has succeeded in the past? I am not sure, 
but I doubt it. (The ceasefire in Laos prior to and during 
negotiations comes close, but not close enough.) But this 
should not deter us -- the Vietnam war has already set many 
precedents . 
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2 . De-escalation - Our Standing Offers 
/Beginning of "Required Reading// 


a. Our Standing Offers . As of today, we have 
made three offers with respect to mutual de-escalation: 

(1) The General Public Offer - We have said 
on many occasions that we w r ould stop bombing the North in 
exchange for a "meaningful act of military de-escalation" 
by Hanoi. In earlier references we have used a halt to 
infiltration as an example of an act of de-escalation, but 
our more recent formulations tend to make a halt to infil- 
tration of men and supplies the condition for stopping the 
bombing. 

(2) A Specific Private Offer (Feb. 10, 1967) 

/COMMENT: This is the latest variant of "Phase A-Phase B" 

which was handed to Kosygin for transmission to Hanoi. It 
is somewhat coughs I than earlier .versions which have been 
forwarded to Hanoi, directly or through third parties^/ 

The United States will older a cessation 
of bombing of North Vietnam as soon as they are assured 
that infiltration from North Vietnam to South Vietnam has 
stopped. This assurance can be communicated in secret if 
North Vietnam so wishes. 

Within a .few days (with the period to be 
agreed with the two sides before the bombing stops) the 
United States will stop further augmenting their force in 
South Vietnam. The cessation of bombing of North Vietnam 
is an action which will be immediately apparent. This re- 
quires that the stoppage of infiltration become public very 
quickly thereafter. If Hanoi is unwilling to announce the 
stoppage of infiltration, the United States must do so at 
the time it stops augmentation of U a S. forces. In that 
case, Hanoi must not deny it. 

Any assurances from Hanoi can reach the 
United States direct, or through Soviet channels, or through 
the Soviet and British Governments. This is for North Viet- 
nam to decide. 
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0^° ( 3 ) a More Limit ed Private Offer C Dec * 24 ’ l966) * 

We have called Che DRV's accention to' 

, . i • s t 0 f Hanoi and indicaced chac we 
Che 10-mile bombing limxC of Han ^ de - eS caUClon. 

would welcome some corre p ® terrorism -within the 

S ? eCi i iC fts y ofla"onra e 'i"hdrawal of DRV troops from the 

o“some other°limited, but meaningful gesture. 

All the offers cited above still stand although 

there SfwSrthwhil^t^Sie^n'early occasion 

would, chererore, nrecisely as possible, 

to rescace Chem co Hanoi as precisely * 

v, The Ha sir. ADoroach. lc all our proposals ^ ^ 

* — r trade off destruction in che horCh fo 

are asking Hanoi co , f c o f Communist forces m 

a more certain and speedy defeat o ^ ^ course> neg0 . 

the South Cat some P 01 ^. " utiLl solution could start); 
tiat’oos. leading towar ° P r ads0 explains 

wane mis naa r advantage;* j-or as, ■ . 

why Hanoi may be finding it difciculc Co agree Co a 
procal acc". Over and above Che military consi^e-^c^i^^ , 
Chere .is an impliciC assumption (chac may o l !T. a J o dea 1 
Crue) Chac Hanoi would be able Co deliver Che VC on c. 
which would spare Che installations and populacion of Che 
NorCh in exchange for Cheir milicary defeac in Che SouCh. 

c. The Problem of "Signals 11 . While Chere have 
been (and may scill be) channels of communication with 
Hanoi, our exchanges of views Chus far have been murky and 
'convoluted. There is reason to believe that both we and 
Hanoi have been confused about each other's moves in the 
past. For example, Hanoi may have well believed that our 
bombing pattern lasC November (which was, in fact, limited 
by Che weather) was related Co the Lewandowski approach. 

They (and Che Poles) may have been genuinely convinced chat 
our bombing near and in Hanoi in early and mid-December was 
our repudiation of a signal they thought we were sending a 
few weeks earlier. For our part, we cannot be sure that 
pull-backs of DRV troops from the DMZ, a decline of infil- 
tration, and a lower level of incidents in the South at one 
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time or another in. the past few months did not represent 
an attempt by Hanoi to signal us. Clearly, we are broad- 
casting and receiving on a very imperfect communications 
network. If we. expect to reach rr tacit agreement'' to do 
something specific , the need to re-open a direct channel 
of communication is evident and urgent. 

3 . Some Other Possibilities for De-escalation 

is clear, then, that our attempts to move 
toward early negotiations through military de-escalation 
have been thwarted by the difficulty of proposing a trade- 
off to Hanoi which both of us are willing to accept. In 
our Phase A-Phase B approach we have been asking them to 
x s top doing something (i.e., infiltrating) which°they claim 
••'they are not doing. Our latest formulation compounds the 
unlikelihood, of their acceptance by insisting that Hanoi 
"not deny" that they have stopped infiltrating when we 
make the matter public. 

There is a problem with Phase A-Phase B from our 
own point of view (as the father of the child I feel free 
to criticize it): we have no way of verifying Hanoi's 

assurances. Even if truck traffic stops, a fair (perhaps 
even sufficient) amount of supplies could be portered 
South. There is a serious time-lag (see the discussion of 
verification on p.7 ) between the date when a unit starts 
moving into South Vietnam and when our intelligence people 
get reliable information. To stop bombing on the basis of 
Hanoi's assurance, however solemnly given, that infiltra- 
tion has stopped might be risky. 

There are various kinds of trade-offs, not now 
on the table, which are at least theoretically possible. 

They could include a reduction of bombing (by geography or 
target or spacing in time) for a moratorium on assassination 
of GVN officials, ambushes of civilian transportation, etc. 
But here is a new package which might be worth study by the 
Department and DOD: 
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^ a. Pullback from the DMZ . Hanoi and the US/GVN 

agree not only to pull all forces out of the DMZ but to 
bring- them back three (5? 10?) miles North and South of 
the DMZ respectively; 

b. ICC Inspection . The ICC is given authority 
to supervise without restriction all activities in the 
sterilized area (i.e., the DMZ and the agreed-upon band 
on either side of the 17th parallel); The ICC is provided 
whatever equipment it needs to undertake an effective in- 
spection program in the sterilized area (the U.S. will pro- 
vide the equipment, if necessary) ; 

* c. Bombing Cessation in NVN . The U.S. stops 

bdmbing the DRV, but maintains air recon of North Vietnam 
including the DMZ; 




V I * 

A d. Bombing Continues over Infiltration Routes 

' • in Laos . Military activity including bombing 

comtinues over the infiltration routes in Laos. Any trucks 
or military movements will continue to be fair game (since 
Hanoi will not be asked for nor presumably give assurances 
re infiltration) . 

e. US /DRV Talks . Secret talks between Hanoi and 
the U.S. to start within a designated period of time after 
the pullback from the DMZ and adjacent areas are verified by 
the ICC (and our own intelligence) . 

/COMMENT: This variant, if it could be agreed upon and was 

implemented by Hanoi, would remove the threat of major troop 
incursions into South Vietnam and would be more verifiable 
.than the present Phase A- Phase B formula. It wou.ld_.also mean 
that the bqmbipg of infiltration routes in Laos would con- 
, /.’tinue and would thereby give us some assurance that this means 
of entry would continue to be hazardous for North Vietnamese 
men and supplies. Since we would, in effect, have stopped the 
bombing of North Vietnam, it would remove this as an issue 
between the U.S. and Hanoi/Moscow and as a propaganda gambit 
for Hanoi. The bombing in Laos would be done with the ap- 
proval or, or at least without_public objection by, the 
recognized Government of Laos^/ 
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B.. . DIPLOMACY AND POLITICAL ACTION 


The concept of rr De-escalation n is difficult to grasp, 
but, once we know what we wish to do, is relatively easy 
to implement.' In contrast, most of the non-military acts 
that need doing are relatively simple to understand, but > 

hard to effect. The following paragraphs identify several 
broad categories of diplomatic and political tasks which 
warrant early attention. 

1. Some Political Imperatives in Vietnam 

a. On the Constitution/Election Front -- 


There are many aspects of the developing 
political process that call for careful monitoring, not 
only by the GVN, but, because of our own stake in the pro- 
cess, by our Embassy. Two of the more important tasks are: 


(1) to assure that, the elections at every 
level are above suspicion. We have said that we are fighting 
in Vietnam "to give the people a free choice". A rigged 
election whether in a rural hamlet or in the city of Saigon 
would not only risk discrediting the GVN among its own people 
and internationally, but would betray the Americans working and 
fighting there. This is not an academic issue — disturbing 
portents are already evident. 

(2) To assure that the election process is 
telescoped so that national elections are held in late June 
or early July (as opposed to August-September) . This re- 
lates directly to the question of a political settlement of 
the war and is a legitimate concern of the UoS.G. 


b. A Political Exit for the NLF . At some point, 
the Government of Vietnam must come to grips with the prob- 
lem of absorbing the NLF into the mainstream of South 
Vietnamese political life. It is bootless to think that 
the NLF/VC can be entirely eliminated as a political force 
just as it is dangerous to ignore this group's continuing 
subversive and terrorist potential. Somehow a middle-ground 
must be found. Those elements which genuinely desire to 
foresake violence for political, action should be given a 
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political exit. Those who cannot or will not should be 
somehow neutralized. The problem is one for the GVN to 
resolve. But for reasons of history and conviction, the 
non-Communist elements in South Vietnam may find it 
difficult, if not impossible, to adjust themselves to any 
solution short of the unconditional surrender of all NLF 
and VC elements. 

The first opportunity for a major new initiative 
toward the NLF/VC will be on the occasion of the announce- 
ment of the National Reconciliation Program. The Program 
will not be as dynamic and far-reaching as some of us had- 
hoped, but at least it now seems to be a Program in which *. 

the GVN itself has a genuine stake. Our high priority task 
must now be to make sure that the GVN pursues this Program 
.with. .vigor and delivers on its promises. 

— -i - v . The next point when the GVN can engage the NLF 
^^politically will be during the elections. It is probably 

too late to do anything about the Hamlet and Village elections, 
r* A but we must not lose by default any opportunities to exploit 
X the national and legislative elections to permit NLF 
individuals or groups to choose a political way out. 

A separate paper on this and other means of dealing 
with the NLF is in preparation. 

2. Some Tasks for Washington 

While we are now better 'equipped to engage in 
private or public talks with Hanoi than we were several 
months ago, there are still some major problems to be explored. 
Two such problems are of particular relevance and urgency. 

a. Improvement of Verification Techniques . To a 
man from outer space it would seem ludicrous that the U.S. 
bases its expensive and risky bombing program on the fact of 
DRV infiltration, but yet has no way of knowing with confidence 
how much (or indeed whether) infiltration is going 
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on until months after the fact. To illustrate: MACV’s 

most recent report (March ^ 

mates of "accepted/confirmed infiltration - 
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In short, as of 1 March, one could say that we are not 
; certain of any infiltration since September. 

Clearly, if we are going to rely on Hanoi's 
■•assurances" we must develop better intelligence techniques. 
Our man from outer space could say with some justice that 
if the U.S. can develop a means to explore the surface o 
the moon we should be able to devise a way of dealing with 
this more immediate problem. Clearly, too, if we are going 
to move into a negotiating phase soon or in the remote future, 
it will be essential to know whether Hanoi is complying with 
any committments it might make with respect to infiltration. 

b . The Problems of a Cease Fire . At some point, 
hopefully after negotiations are under way, we will have to 
face up to a cease fire in South .Vietnam. Some preliminary 
thinking has been done on the problems with respect to en- 
forcement and the political administration of conteste ( 
even VC-held) areas. Two studies, one by a S ^ P 

and one by Brookings are now addressing m some detail the 
military and enforcement aspects of a cease fire, but the 
political aspects need careful and urgent study. 

3 . A New Political Initiative on N egotiations 

/What follows is not literally "new" since I have 
submitted it from time to time, admittedly without much 

TOiiSreCRET-NODIS 
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success. Nonetheless, in this broad approach to "where we 
go from here" it is worth_raising again, if only for recon- 
sideration and rejection^/ 

As an alternative to our Phase A-Phase B approach 
and the new approach to mutual de-escalation advanced in 
Section A above, we might want to consider the proposition 
that, under certain specified conditions we would, in fact, 
stop bombing in exchange for talks. I concede at the out-’ 
set two major disadvantages to this approach! 

flies in the face of statements made at the 
highest level in this country and' therefore might be re- 
garded as our weakening under domestic and international 
pressure. (But if there are good and sufficient reasons 
to change our position this should be manageable) ; Unless 
we carefully work out in advance certain "fail-safe" condi- 
tions we may find ourselves with a cessation of bombing but 
with no concrete military or political results. (But this 
is a problem we confront in any attempt to seek a political 
solution rather than a military victory. We will clearly 
have to reserve the right to resume- if we find ourselves 
^confronted with stalling or bad faith). 

Here, then, is the proposition: The USG would be 

prepared — to stop bombing in exchange for talks provided that: 

a. The DRV or the USSR- would give assurances that 
during the bombing cessation, major DRV military elements 
would not move into South Vietnam from positions above the 
17th parallel; 

b. There would not be any major new troop build- 
up in the area north of the DMZ during the bombing cessation; 

c. It would be understood that aerial reconnais- 
sance over North Vietnam would continue; 

d. Talks would start immediately following 
bombing cessation; 


e. The first item on the Agenda would be the 
matter of mutual de-escalation (including the question of 
the cessation of DRV infiltration as well as the cessation 
of U.So troop augmentation). 
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Perhaps one of the single most important questions we 
have to face up to (and have not yet really done) is whether, 
other things being equal, it would be in our best interest 6 

to press for early negotiations or to wait until after the 
national elections in Vietnam late next summer. It may be, 
of course, that a decision will be thrust on us: Hanoi 

itself may take the necessary steps at some early date, or 
Hanoi may not agree to any steps leading toward talks for 
a very considerable period .'of time. Nonetheless, in terms 
of our own planning, it would seem worthwhile to assess the 
pros and cons of an early versus a later effort to reach a 
political solution. 


1 . The Advantages of Waiting 

There are two .major advantages in postponing 
further serious attempts to bring Hanoi to negotiations: 

a. Hopefully, by next September the GVN will 
have had a respectable and working constitution, will have 
conducted elections at the Village and Hamlet level, and 
will have a popularly elected national government. These ‘ 
• would provide the GVN with international bona fides and 
would thus enhance its role in international negotiations 
or in bilateral dealings with theNLF or Hanoi. In addi- 
tion, the GVN, and the South Vietnamese people generally, 
would have a greater sense of confidence as they confront 
the prospect of difficult and arduous negotiations. 


b. Presumably, during the next six to eight months 
the military situation in South Vietnam will continue to 
improve and the government will thus be in a stronger bar- 
gaining position. Less certain, but still possible, is that 
important strides will be made in the pacification program 
so that significant areas of the countryside will be secure, 
not only from Viet Cong attack, but from subversion and 
political unrest. 

2 . The Advantages of Early Negotiation 

a. In terms of outside influences the present 
period, while not quite as advantageous as that of a few 
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weeks ago, still seems to be propitious. China is still 
in a state of considerable- unrest, and over the next few 
months, at least, the regime will probably have to continue 
concentrating on domestic, political and economic problems. 
But whether this will last over a longer period is anybody's 
guess. (Of course, China's internal situation might even 
deteriorate further.) ° 



k. The Soviet Union still seems anxious to use 
its influence in the direction of a political settlement 
(although not yet on terms which we find acceptable). On 
the other hand, if the war continues and intensifies, the 
USSR might find itself more actively engaged and therefore 
more difficult to deal with as a broker or intermediary. 

c. As the war continues and American casualties 
mount, it will be more difficult for the Adminis tration to 
seek a solution based on "limited objectives". Pressures 
on the Administration, for a military victory as opposed to 
a negotiated settlement may become increasingly more diffi- 
cult to deal with. 


• fact, we decide not to take any serious 

.initiatives toward getting talks, started until next fall, we 
may find ourselves faced with a decision by Hanoi and the 
Viet Cong to hold out, willy-nilly, for several more months 
so that the Vietnam war could be made an issue in our own 
elections. They then may make no- moves toward negotiating 
until after November 1968. 


1 
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On balance, there seems to be merit in pressing for 
early. negotiations . The most important reason for this 
view is that a postponement of initiatives until next fall 
may, in the event, result in the Communists holding out until 
a ^^ er 0ur own national elections in 1968. In short, a post- 
ponement of six months or so on our part may turn out to be 
a postponement of a year or more. If this is what, in fact, 
we want, good and well. But if we want a settlement (or at 5 
least negotiations leading toward a settlement) by mid-1968, 
we should not consciously delay until the fall of 1967. 
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